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Current Opinion 

The Eschatology of the Synoptic Gospels. — The New Testament 
scholars of Oxford and Cambridge universities are conducting in Eng- 
land a vigorous discussion of the eschatological thought and teaching of 
Jesus. It is about twenty years since this question was put to the front 
of New Testament interpretation in Germany; we count the appear- 
ance of Johannes Weiss's Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (1892) as 
inaugurating the present stage of this problem. Since that time a large 
literature upon the subject has grown up, chiefly in Germany but with 
considerable contributions from England and America, contending for 
or against the general view of Weiss in his monograph. The German 
scholar Schweitzer published in 1906 a work entitled Von Reimarus zu 
Wrede, strongly advocating a thoroughgoing eschatological view of Jesus 
and his message, regarding the Synoptic Gospels as historically accurate 
in representing that he thought and taught in general accord with the 
Jewish eschatology of his day. 

Professor Sanday, the leading New Testament scholar at Oxford 
University, in a series of lectures that were later published under the 
book title The Life of Christ in Recent Research (1907), presented and 
with favor discussed the eschatological view of Schweitzer, saying that 
this interpretation had the advantage of taking the Synoptic Gospels as 
they stand, i.e., of accepting their account of Jesus' message. The non- 
eschatological view of Jesus requires either a radical criticism applied 
to the Gospels, to remove from Jesus the abundant eschatology there 
attributed to him; or a spiritualizing of his terms and ideas which tends 
toward allegorical rather than historical interpretation. 

Professor Burkitt, of Cambridge University, wrote a preface to an 
English translation of Schweitzer's work (The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, 1910), in which he said: 

Dr. Schweitzer's book does not pretend to be an impartial survey. He 
has his own solution of the problems, and it is not to be expected that English 
students will endorse the whole of his view of the gospel history, any more than 
his German fellow- workers have done. But valuable and suggestive as I 
believe his constructive work to be in its main outlines, I venture to think his 
grasp of the nature and complexity of the great Quest is even more remarkable, 
and his exposition of it cannot fail to stimulate us in England. Whatever we 
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may think of Dr. Schweitzer's solution or that of his opponents, we too have 
to reckon with the Son of Man who was expected to come before the apostles 
had gone over the cities of Israel, the Son of Man who would come in his king- 
dom before some that heard our Lord speak should taste death, the Son of 
Man who came to give his life a ransom for many, whom they would see here- 
after coming with the clouds of heaven. "Who is this Son of Man?" Dr. 
Schweitzer's book is an attempt to give the full historical value and the true 
historical setting to these fundamental words of the Gospel of Jesus. Our 
first duty, with the Gospel as with every other ancient document, is to inter- 
pret it with reference to its own time. The true view of the Gospel will be 
that which explains the course of events in the first century and the second 
century, rather than that which seems to have spiritual and imaginative value 
for the twentieth century. 

In this way Professors Sanday and Burkitt kindled the British inter- 
est in the problem, and directed it in favor of recognizing that Jesus 
taught eschatologically much as the Synoptic Gospels report. In 1908 
Professor Ernst v. Dobschiitz, then of the University of Strassburg but 
now of the University of Breslau, was brought to Oxford to read a paper 
before the Third International Congress for the History of Religions on 
" The Significance of Early Christian Eschatology " ; and in the following 
year, at the Oxford Summer School of Theology, he gave four lectures 
on "The Eschatology of Jesus." These five lectures were published in 
book form in 1910 under the title, The Eschatology of the Gospels, con- 
cerning which Professor Sanday says: "In my opinion this book hits 
the mark more exactly than anything else that has appeared in the 
interval" (i.e., since 1906). 

The main points of Professor v. Dobschiitz' position may be seen 
in these sentences: 

By collecting and sifting the evidence afforded by our first three gospels, 
we found that notwithstanding a marked tendency toward bringing in eschato- 
logical views, there was a large enough genuine stock of eschatological sayings 
of Jesus to prove that he himself believed in a change of all things which would 
come quickly, and not later than the end of his own generation; the Kingdom 
of God would then be established in its full glory and happiness by his own 
coming in power and glory; all his believers, or rather, all pious and good men, 
heathen as well as members of the chosen people, participating in its happy 
life. We do not see Jesus interested in the details of eschatology like most 
of the apocalyptic writers of late Judaism and early Christianity. For Jesus, 
eschatology has only a twofold significance: (1) it is a help for him to under- 
stand and make men understand his own position; being the Messiah, the 
culmination in God's revelation to his people, final in all that he does and says, 
he brings about the Kingdom of God; and (2) it is a motive in his admonitions: 
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be ready, be watchful, because the Kingdom of God is at hand. But beside 
these clearly eschatological utterances there is another set of sayings dealing 
likewise with the notions of the kingdom and of his messiahship, but showing 
quite a different aspect of them: the kingdom is present, and Jesus, humble 
and meek as he is, is the Messiah, because he fulfils the expectation in its 

true form and brings salvation in its deepest sense It is not only the 

amount of non-eschatological materials in the Gospels that forbids us to ac- 
count for Jesus' whole life and teaching by his eschatology. It is at the 
same time the permanent value of his non-eschatological doctrines that cause 
us to put them in the first rank, whereas the transmuted eschatology points 
out in what direction Jesus himself would form the mind of his believers. It 
is, lastly, as we have said before, the history of the Christian church, from 
its beginning in the apostolic age to our own time, that proves the non- 
eschatological element to be essential. This statement does not include, 
however, the opposite thesis, that eschatology has no place at all in Jesus' 
mind. A sound and sober interpretation will be found to be one which gives 
to every group of sayings its own value and weight [pp. 123-25, 158 f.]. 

And now Professor Sanday has himself come forward with an extended 
statement of his own view in an article on "The Apocalyptic Element 
in the Gospels," contributed to the Hibbert Journal for October, 1911. 
He begins: "The question of the apocalyptic element in the Gospels 
has given rise to rather acute controversy in recent years, but I think 
that at the present moment it may be said to be working itself out 
satisfactorily." Supporting the view that the Synoptic Gospels attribute 
to Jesus much eschatological thought and language which were not 
actually his, Dr. Sanday continues: 

The eschatological attitude and temper was by no means a fixed quantity, 
but varied considerably in the period within which the Synoptic Gospels were 
written; sometimes it was stronger and sometimes weaker; it took a deeper 
hold on some minds than on others. Allowance has to be made for this in 
estimating the extent to which the Gospels preserve for us the true proportion 

of the mind of Christ Especially in this matter of eschatology, the 

medium through which we look is not a pure transparency, but more or less 
colored. The general agreement of all our documents makes it certain that 
our Lord himself did actually use the eschatological language of the time; but 
when we ask precisely how far he used it, how far he expressed his innermost 
thought by it, there must be a margin of uncertainty. It is impossible to say 
exactly what belongs to the Master and what to the disciple. The uncertainty 
reaches its highest point in regard to the so-called "Little Apocalypse" of St. 

Mark, chap. 13, and the parallels in the other gospels We cannot 

doubt that, while our Lord regarded the full manifestation of his messiahship 
as still to come, he also regarded himself as already the Messiah, with all the 
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potentialities of the Messiah, and his kingdom as already begun, though not 
yet developed as it one day would be There has been too great a tend- 
ency to concentrate attention upon the predictive aspect of the eschatology 
of the Gospels. Its real importance does not lie in this, but in the fact that 
it supplied the forms under which our Lord expressed his conception of his 
own person and mission. Those two terms in particular, the Son of Man and 
the Kingdom of God, are quite astonishing in the depth and richness of meaning 
of which they were capable, and he availed himself of this in the fullest degree. 
No other clue to the significance of his life and work is nearly so helpful. 

In the very valuable Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, recently 
published under the editorship of Dr. Sanday, appears a chapter on 
"Synoptic Criticism and the Eschatological Problem," by Rev. B. H. 
Streeter. He holds that 

three clearly marked stages in the development of the eschatological teaching 
ascribed to our Lord are found respectively in Q, 1 Mark, and Matthew. In Q 
the emphasis is rather on the conception of the kingdom as already present, 
and to be extended by a process of gradual growth. Sayings implying that 
its appearance is future and catastrophic also occur, but they are not elaborated 
in any detail. In Mark, especially in chap. 13, the emphasis is on the future 
catastrophic conception, which is worked out with much detail of the conven- 
tional apocalyptic type. In Matthew the detail is still further elaborated, and 
both by what he adds and what he omits the catastrophic conception is 
enhanced. The same tendency was no doubt in operation before even Q was 
written down, but some residuum of apocalyptic eschatology in the authentic 
teaching of Christ is required to explain the beliefs of the early church [p. 424]. 

Mr. Streeter has the support of Professors Sanday and v. Dobschiitz 
for his hypothesis that Jesus used but a minimum of eschatology and 
is quite misrepresented by the amount, color, and detail of the escha- 
tology in the Synoptic Gospels. Nevertheless, a vigorous denial of it 
was made by Dr. W. C. Allen in the Interpreter for July, 191 1. Mr. 
Allen is an Oxford man, for years an instructor there and a member of 
Dr. Sanday's seminar on the synoptic problem. He writes: 

I believe this [Mr. Streeter's hypothesis] to be almost wholly wrong. The 
exact reverse is more probable. Q, Mark, Matthew, Luke, John represent a 
steady development in the direction of emphasizing, making more definite, the 
non-catastrophic apocalyptic teaching of Christ, and of dropping out sayings 
of the opposite kind. Mr. Streeter admits that his supposed development in 
the Gospels ran directly counter to the general development of feeling in the 

"The symbol Q (from the German Quelle = source) is now commonly used for the 
document that furnished to the Gospels of Matthew and Luke their parallel material 
that is not drawn from the Gospel of Mark. Formerly this document was referred 
to as the Logia. 
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Christian church. The development in the Gospels, as I suppose it, is in 
exact accord with the development observable in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment He constructs a Q which contains very little eschatology, though 

his method cannot entirely eliminate it. But how is it done? By putting 
into Q only such material as is common to Matthew and Luke alone, and by 
accepting Luke's less eschatological presentation of this material as against 

Matthew's more eschatological presentation of it The true sequence 

of documents will be: (1) an eschatological document of sayings used by 
Matthew; (2) St. Mark; (3) St. Matthew; (4) St. Luke; (5) St. John. The 
eschatological element of the Lord's teaching, so far from being gradually and 
sometimes "catastrophically" augmented, was gradually diminished as the 
church was led to find in the presence of the spirit of Jesus a fulfilment of the 
promise of his coming, which, if it did not wholly account for his promise, at 
least explained the postponement of its entire fulfilment. 

In the Interpreter for October, Mr. Streeter replies by arguing that 
the Neronian persecution in 64-70 a.d. called out the "Little Apocalypse" 
of Mark, chap. 13; and the Domitianic persecution of the years 81-96 
called out the Apocalypse of John. 

If it be admitted, as Archdeacon Allen does admit, that St. Mark, chap. 13, 
is not likely to have been in Q, the result of admitting into Q even all the 
eschatological sayings which Archdeacon Allen puts into his reconstruction of 
St. Matthew's second source would only have the effect of making the gradient 
(so to speak) of the inclined plane Q, St. Mark, St. Matthew a little less steep 

than I am disposed to maintain In our Lord's teaching the coming of 

the kingdom is just a great simple fact — certain, all-important, but undefined. 
.... It seems to me clear that he regarded the preaching and the healing and 
the casting out of devils in which he was then engaged as being more than a 
mere sign that the kingdom was near, as being in fact an actual instalment of it, 
though doubtless but a small one. It is surely far easier historically to account 
for the emphasis on the present kingdom in St. Paul and St. John — so different 
from the ordinary Jewish apocalyptic — if at least the germ of the idea was 
taught by the Master himself. 

Professor Burkitt also, in the Interpreter for July, protests against 
Mr. Streeter 's hypothesis that Q contained but a minimum of eschatology, 
on the ground that we cannot with any certainty reconstruct the docu- 
ment so designated: 

Throughout the whole of the Oxford volume there is a tendency to treat 
Q as a known entity, as a thing of which we can say that certain things were 
not in it, as well as that certain things were in it. At best, as conjecturally 
reconstructed out of Matthew and Luke, it resembles a composite photograph; 
if Q were itself really before our eyes it would probably have individual features, 
as individual as those of the Gospel of Mark, features which might surprise 
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and even shock us. When, therefore, Mr. Streeter tells us that "the apocalyp- 
tic element in Mark has a precision and detail not found in Q," we may be 
permitted to wonder that he dares to be so confident. It is agreed that Q 
contained the saying, "Ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel," because Matthew and Luke have retained this catastrophic utterance. 
Is it not likely that Q contained many more of such sayings, which have been 
preserved by one evangelist only, or by neither? Is it not likely that the 
"vagueness and reserve" which Harnack and his Oxford followers see in this 
hypothetically reconstructed document is only the result of our imperfect 
information? What do we know of Q? Simply this, that it was taken to 
pieces by Matthew and Luke, and the disiecla membra have been put together 
by modern scholars. It is not surprising that some of the individual features 
have suffered. 

The volume entitled Cambridge Biblical Essays, published in 1909, 
contained an illuminating chapter on "The Eschatological Idea in the 
Gospel." It was written by Professor Burkitt, to argue that "the 
Gospels were written in times and circumstances when the civilization 
men saw around them was not stable, and when men's immediate duties 
were the duties of those who live in an unstable civilization. If we for- 
get this when we study the Gospels, they become unreal for us and 
unmeaning" (p. 213). "The call of the Gospel is, first and foremost, a 
profession of faith that the coming Kingdom of God is for all men the 
most important thing, and that the joys and sorrows of this present 
time are of very little moment except in so far as they are connected 
with the coming of God's Kingdom" (p. 209). We, on the contrary, 
assume that civilization is stable, that the present order is to continue 
indefinitely, that no world-catastrophe looms up ahead. So that, when 
we would for our own day make practical use of the Gospels, "we are 
obliged to translate as well as we can the expectations of sudden and 
complete catastrophe into our expectations of gradual and progressive 
evolutionary change" (p. 208). Professor Burkitt affirms that this 
eschatology of Jesus and his followers is 

really the live issue in academic and scientific study of the Gospels It 

is one of those questions about which men find it hard to judge by the evidence 
alone, until they are assured that the conclusion to which the evidence seems to 
point will not land them in disaster. The question whether Jesus himself 
expected the Kingdom of God to come in power before the generation among 
whom he lived had passed away, whether he expected that Caiaphas would 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of Power and coming on the clouds 
of heaven, is only difficult for those who believe in the divine mission of Jesus. 
Those who do believe, and who feel nevertheless that the apocalyptic, escha- 
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tological idea is a baseless dream, feel compelled to reject the evidence before 
them, and to explain the words away [p. 210]. 

Returning to this point in the July Interpreter, Professor Burkitt 
says: 

Above all, let me protest against a method of gospel criticism .... that 
finds in the sayings of Jesus an ingenious ambiguity, whereby the primitive 
Christians were led into a belief of the speedy end of the world, although the 
modern enlightened liberal is able to see that the sayings really did not neces- 
sarily indorse such "crude expectations." I cannot believe he used that kind 
of "vagueness and reserve." 

And then, to prove how nearly in agreement with Mr. Streeter he actually 
is, he quotes with approval Mr. Streeter's fine paragraph: 

Jewish apocalyptic, albeit bizarre to modern eyes, was no ignoble thing. 
The eternal optimism, which is of the essence of true religion, expresses itself 
in different forms in different epochs. To men appalled alike by the corrup- 
tion and by the irresistible might of Roman civilization, and inheriting the pre- 
vious religious history of Israel and her prophets, it was a heroic confidence in 
the divine intention to regenerate the world that found its most natural inter- 
pretation in terms of the messianic hope apocalyptically conceived. 

This review of current opinion among Oxford and Cambridge scholars 
shows how firmly England stands for the view that Jesus was an escha- 
tologist and did claim to be Messiah. They differ only as regards 
quantity, perspective, and detail of Jesus' eschatological ideas and 
language — -it is a minor question of more or less. This is conservative 
interpretation of the Gospels. Radical criticism rejects the fundamental 
representation of the Gospels that Jesus claimed messiahship, and dis- 
misses as of later date the whole eschatological element attributed to 
him. Such criticism has the appearance of starting from a dogmatic 
presupposition that, since Jewish eschatology (messianism) does not 
at the present time seem thinkable, therefore Jesus could not have 
thought it. Historical interpretation of the Gospels should not be 
controlled by dogmatic presuppositions. 

In connection with this synopsis of current lectures and articles, 
mention should be made of the latest full discussion of the Eschatology 
of the Gospels in the book published this year under the title The 
Kingdom and the Messiah. The author is Professor E. F. Scott, who 
recently came from Scotland to Canada as professor of New Testament 
literature at Queen's University, Kingston — a writer already well known 
by his important volume, The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology 
(1906). Professor Scott agrees with Professor Burkitt and Archdeacon 
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Allen in holding that the Synoptic Gospels report to us without exten- 
sive addition or essential modification the eschatological thought and 
teaching of Jesus, whereupon he proceeds to interpret Jesus' messianic 
point of view, purpose, and message. It may be that Professor Scott 
has given us, all things considered, the best single treatment of this 
subject so far made. Whether one thinks with him or not, his con- 
servative, thorough, keen, and scholarly handling of the synoptic escha- 
tology requires primary consideration. When we shall become able to 
distinguish what in historical fact Jesus did think and say from what 
we in the twentieth century would have found it most satisfactory for 
him to have thought and said, we shall be in a position to treat the 
Gospels fairly as sources for our knowledge of Jesus, and we shall 
perhaps reach an interpretation of Jesus not widely different from 
Professor Scott's in The Kingdom and the Messiah. 
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